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Executive  Decision  Hsklnc  Processes  Ourlns  Cosbatt 
A  pretest  of  the  content  analysis  scheaa. 


IniCfidUfiUfiD 

The  present  paper  describes  sn  Initlsl  sttespt  to  employ  the 
tentative  scheaa  for  the  content  analysis  of  decisions  of  military 
commanders  under  eoabat  situations. 

The  preliminary  schema  (enclosed  as  Appendix  A)  consists  of  a 
list  of  variables  that  are  perceived  to  affect  the  underlying 
processes  of  cosbat  related  decisions  made  by  military  commanders  at 
the  division  and  brigade  levels.  The  list  of  the  variables  that  was 
extracted  from  the  current  literature  on  decision  making  and  from 
probing  military  experts  represents  the  following  factors: 

a.  Environmental/situational  parameters  of  the  battlefield  (e.g. 
the  context  in  which  the  decision  is  embedded). 

b.  Intra^personal  parameters  of  information  processes  (e.g.  how 
the  decision  makers  obtain,  select,  organise  the  information  to 
generate  alternatives  and  choose  among  them) . 

c.  Inter-personal  parameters  of  the  situation  which  describe  the 
interaction  of  individuals  involved  in  the  decision  (e.g.  utilization 
of  staff). 

d.  Organisational  parameters  account  for  the  informal  and  formal 
setup  in  which  the  decision  makers  operate  (e.g.  hierarchy  in  chain 
of  command,  norms  of  communication,  etc.). 
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The  aftin  purpose  of  the  present  analysis  is  to  explore  the 
applicability  and  relevance  of  the  previously  proposed  schesa  to 
several  instances  of  of  decision  asking  in  a  highly  cosplex  coabat 
situation.  The  instances  were  extracted  froa  occurrences  during  the 
first  days  of  of  the  **Yoa  Klppur  War”  (Octobc  1973) ,  at  the  Suez 
canal  region  in  the  Sinai  frontier.  These  questions  were 
characterized  by  s  relative  autonoay  of  their  decision  aakers  at  the 
investigated  level  (division  and  brigade  coaaanders).  Furtherapre. 
the  aaount  of  fog  and  friction  that  existed  in  this  particular 
battlefield  aay  pose  a  stronger  challenge  to  the  proposed  analysis 
scheaa,  and  thereby  nay  provide  a  better  test  case  than  other  coabat 
situations. 

The  inforaation  serving  as  the  prelininary  data  base  for  the 
present  analysis  was  collected  froa  direct  reports  by  a  division 
coanander  who  played  a  najor  role  in  these  events,  a  battalion 
connander  in  the  sane  division,  and  a  suanary  of  events  issued  by  the 
editors  of  "Defense  Update  International".  An  attenpt  was  aade  that 
Bost  of  the  facts  utilized  in  the  snalysis  would  appear  in  sore  than 
one  of  these  sources.  (In  addition,  the  fact  that  one  of  the  P.I.'s 
of  the  study  participated  as  a  coapany  connander  during  the  analyzed 
events  helped  to  gain  insight  to  sons  of  the  events). 

Despite  all  of  these  precautions,  the  investigators  are  aware  of 
the  problens  inherent  in  the  analysis  of  self  reported  historical 
data.  Part  of  the  problen  will  be  attenuated  in  the  near  future  when 
radio  cosnunlcation  transcripts  and  field  reports  will  be  utilized  to 
corroborate  the  analysis.  Yet,  it  is  inportant  to  note  that  since  the 
work  is  focused  on  processes  rather  than  justifying  the  contents  of 
decisions  that  were  aade,  soae  of  the  potential  biases  were 
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elrcuMcrlbttd . 


nm  d«finltipp_Qf  the  decisional  qu— tion 

0n«  of  the  first  leeues  thet  had  to  be  resolved  prior  to 
oonductins  the  enslysis  wss  the  definition  of  the  focsl  unit  of 
snslysis  >  i.e.  whet  ere  the  boundaries  of  a  particular  decision. 

According  to  the  Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary  a  decision 
is  **to  srrive  at  a  solution  that  ends  uncertainty  or  dispute". 

This  definition  is  cospatible  with  the  various  terse  used  in  the 
social  sciences  literature  that  appeared  in  the  literature  review 
that  we  conducted  (for  a  reference  list  see  Appendix  B  to  the 
progress  report ) . 

Thus,  in  Bost  cases  of  decision  analyses,  the  decision  is 
considered  as  a  discrete  unit.  In  other  words,  a  single  question  or 
uncertainty  is  raised  and  has  to  be  dealt  with  until  it  is  resolved. 
The  probles  is  that  In  sany  cases,  and  especially  on  the  battlefield, 
the  situation  is  an  unfolding  cosplex  saga  in  which  it  is  difficult 
to  establish  or  define  what  is  certain  and  what  is  uncertain.  In 
fact,  the  situation  can  be  chax acterized  as  a  continuous  series  of 
decisions  or  sub-decisions .  in  which  each  resolution  feeds  as  an 
input  to  other  decisions. 

Hence,  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  proposed  analysis 
schena  we  Included  as  decision  instances  "sisple"  cases  in  which  it 
was  relatively  easy  to  identify  the  decision  question  as  an 
independent  occurrence,  and  Instances  in  which  the  decision  question 
is  unfolding  with  the  activities  in  the  battle. 

The  four  pre-test  cases  used  in  our  analysis  represent  typical 
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••■plM  Of  couandoro*  docislon  aaklng  during  coabat  coamand  and 
control.  Basically,  the  aain  thaaes  of  the  doclsions  are  the 
asslgnaents  (and  changes  in  the  asslgnaents)  of  divisional  sub-units 
to  coabat  aisalons. 

All  the  cases  in  this  analysis  ere  characterized  by  high  levels 
of  uncertainty.  Yet,  they  portray  different  aspects  of  evolving 
situational  pressures,  and  situational  complexity.  That  is.  the  later 
cases  are  aore  coabat  critical  than  the  prior  cases,  the  decision 
aakers  are  aore  tired  with  the  passage  of  tiae,  the  quality  of 
inforaatlon  available  decreases,  etc.  Since  all  the  Instances  pertain 
to  the  Base  division  coamander  (coaaanding  an  araour  division) ,  the 
analysis  maintains  as  a  constant  factors  such  as  leadership  style  or 
particular  decision-asking  style.  Hence,  the  analysis  can  highlight 
the  "net"  effects  of  the  situational  differences  along  the  decision 
processes . 

Finally,  the  following  cases  represent  various  levels  of 
processing  on  a  global  continuum  ranging  from  spontaneous  decisions 
Bade  with  almost  no  contribution  of  other  individuals,  to  more 
reflective  processes  in  uhich  other  officers  were  involved  in 
different  degrees. 

The  Decision  Cases 

a.  The  aabush  on  the  northern  road  (Oct.  7). 

b.  What  to  do  with  the  shattered  urigade.  (Oct.  7). 

c.  Planning  the  first  counterattack.  (Oct.  8). 

d.  A  sequence  of  decisions  during  the  divisional  counterattack  on 
October  8. 
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The  coabate  activities  analyzed  hereafter  took  place  durine  the 
second  and  third  days  of  the  Yon  Kippur  War  (Oct.  7-8  1973)  followine 
the  Esyptian  surprise  attack  along  the  Suez  canal,  in  which  they 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  canal  over  to  the  Israeli  side. 

Fron  the  Israeli  perspective,  the  fighting  at  this  stage  can  be 
deacribed  as  an  atteapt  to  block  the  invasion  and  stabilize  a 
defensive  line  fron  which  a  aassive  counterattack  would  be  launched, 
in  order  to  subsequently  return  the  fighting  to  the  other  side  of  the 
canal . 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  fighting  of  the  first  24  to  48 
hours  was  conducted  sostly  by  units  of  the  regular  army,  while  many 
of  the  reserve  units  were  still  in  the  process  of  being  mobilized. 

The  present  analysis  deals  with  one  of  these  reserve  armour 
divisions;  The  division  arrived  at  the  fighting  zone  during  the 
second  day  of  the  war.  Though  a  reserve  division,  its  C.O., 

Oeneral  A.,  as  well  as  many  of  his  staff  and  subordinate  officers 
were  regular  army  officers.  Most  of  them  with  extensive  combat 
experience  (from  the  Six  Days  war,  and  some  with  previous 
experience) .  The  commanding  core  of  the  division  and  brigades  were 
experienced  in  working  together. 

Characteristics  of  the  decision  maker: 

Oeneral  A.  was  a  highly  motivated  armour  officer  with  combat 
experience  which  started  in  the  1948  Israeli  war  of  independence. 
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The  context 


The  7th  of  October.  Dawn.  The  brigades  of  the  division  are 
moving  from  the  central  part  of  Israel  to  the  combats  in  Sinai.  They 
are  under  the  command  of  the  deputy  division  commander. 

General  A.,  the  division  commander,  after  a  night  driving 
arrives  with  his  0>3  officer,  his  Adjutant,  and  a  driver  at  the 
territorial  H.O.  of  Northern  Sector  of  the  Suet.  General  A.  receives 
a  briefing  about  the  first  24  hours  of  war  from  the  local  brigade 
commander,  and  from  General  M.  a  specially  assigned  GHO  commanding 
officer  to  the  area. 

General  A  is  now  assigned  by  GHO  the  responsibility  of  entire 
Northern  sector  of  canal. 

General  A.  is  exposed  to  numerous  details  about  Egyptians 
bridgeheads,  surrounded  Israeli  outposts,  about  crashed  armour 
battalion  in  the  area,  and  about  the  locations  and  activities  of  the 
armour  brigade  commanded  by  Col.  G.  This  brigade  was  the  only  force 
at  this  time  to  help  the  surrounded  outposts  and  to  block  the 
penetration  of  Egyptian  forces. 

While  the  briefing  is  conducted  in  a  distance  of  about  25  KH 
from  the  canal,  the  noises  of  combat  are  not  heard. 

General  A.  decides  that  he  must  meet  brigade  commander  G.  in 
order  to  gain  a  better  comprehension  of  the  battlefield. 

On  the  way  to  Colonel  O. ,  General  A.  receives  on  his  radio  a 
message  from  Colonel  N.  (one  of  his  brigade  commanders)  that  one  of 
his  armour  battalions  ("alpha")  already  embarked  from  the  carriers 
and  is  moving  on  tracks  to  the  front;  The  second  battalion  reached 
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th«  Mbair Ration  point  and  uaa  attackad  froa  an  aabuah.  Two  tanks  and 
ona  APC  wara  hit,  and  they  have  casualties. 

Followinc  the  report  Oanaral  A.  continued  to  aonitor  the 
britade's  network.  Thus,  he  heard  that  Col.  N.  directed  his  *'alpha" 
battalion  to  turn  around  and  attack  the  aabush. 

Oeneral  A.  calls  Col.  N.  and  Interferes  against  the  plan.  The 
division  coaaander  wants  that  the  attack  on  the  aabush  will  be 
conducted  by  incoaing  units,  rather  than  returning  a  battalion 
approaching  the  front.  Yet,  when  Col.  N.  provides  wore  inforaation 
about  size  of  the  aabush  and  its  location.  Oeneral  A.  accepts  the 
brigadier's  solution.  However  he  adds  orders  to  his  division  deputy 
to  direct  all  other  incoming  units  toward  a  different  route  to  the 
front . 

The  decisional  oroblea  -  "What"  and  "How"  to  deal  with  the  blockade 
(ambush)  on  the  road  that  prevents  the  arrival  of  the  diviaional 
forces  ? 

The  participants  in  the  decision  and  their  characteristics:  - 
The  aain  characters  in  this  decision  were  Oeneral  A.  the  division 
coamanoer,  and  colonel  N.  the  brigade  commander. 

Both  officers  were  experienced  armour  officers.  Motivation  wise,  both 
commanders  were  relatively  unabsorbed  in  the  current  situation  at  the 
northern  canal  sector.  Yet,  (^neral  A.  was  more  in  tune  with  the 
situation,  had  a  broader  picture  of  the  battlefield,  and  had  a  better 
sense  of  the  urgency  for  the  reinforcement.  On  the  other  hand. 

Colonel  N.  was  sore  in  tune  with  the  situation  at  the  blockade. 

While  both  commanders  were  surrounded  with  elements  of  their  staff, 
they  and  only  they  were  involved  in  the  decision. 
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Location  of  declalon  aakers: 

Ganaral  A.  was  driving  in  a  coaaand  car  to  aeet  brigade  commander  G. 
He  was  about  IS  KM  from  the  front  line  fighting,  and  about  lO  KM  from 
the  blocking  ambush. 

Brigade  coaaander  N.  was  on  location  of  the  blocking  ambush.  In  his 
vicinity  was  the  i^puty  Division  Commander  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
■oveaent  of  ihe  division  to  the  front.  However,  the  latter  did  not 
participate  in  the  decision  making. 

Naturally  these  distances  affected  the  amount  of  available 
Information  and  its  salience  as  reflected  later  in  the  information 
processing  section. 

Social  setting: 

As  mentioned  previously  both  commanders  were  accompanied  by  elements 
of  their  staff.  General  A. 's  staff  consisted  of  his  operation 
officer,  and  his  adjutant  -  all  of  them  seated  in  the  command  car. 
Colonel  N.  had  with  him  most  of  the  brigade  staff  in  their  mobile 
tactical  HO. 

The  two  participants  of  the  decision  used  radio  as  means  of 
communication . 

Types  of  pressure: 

a.  time:  The  decisions  (both  by  Colonel  N.  and  by  General  A.) 
were  made  swiftly  by  the  commanders  as  a  reactions  to  a  situational 
development,  i.e.  the  ambush.  The  reports  did  not  indicate  critical 
tine  pressures.  However,  it  is  clear  from  the  communications  that 
General  A.  was  more  sensitive  to  the  urgency  to  overcome  the 
obstacle. 

b.  or^anizat Vonal  pressure:  At  the  time  of  the  decision  General 
A.  was  not  preiifnea  by  superior  HOs.  Furthermore,  there  was  no 
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pressure  from  the  subordinate  level,  since  Colonel  N.  came  up  with  an 
operational  decision  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

c.  combat  consequences:  The  main  consequence  of  the  decision  was 
the  extent  of  delay  in  the  arrival  time  of  the  divisional  units  to 
the  canal  combat  areas.  Thus,  we  are  dealinc  with  an  indirect 
consequence  for  the  divisional  unit,  and  with  more  direct 
consequences  for  the  entire  sector. 

In  sum,  the  decision  cannot  be  characterized  as  beine  embedded 
in,  or  seneratinc  severe  pressures  on  the  decision  makers.  (This  is 
also  evident  by  the  fact  that  General  A.  did  not  continue  to  devote 
his  full  attention  in  an  extensive  monitorinc  of  this  combat). 
Information  processins: 

The  reports  sussest  very  gross  information  processing  by  General 
A.  Mainly  the  application  of  general  FM  procedures  in  cases  of  road 
blockades.  There  is  no  indication  of  information  search  beyond  the 
global  information  about  the  ambush  conveyed  in  the  initial  report  by 
Colonel  N..  Thus,  probably,  the  decision  was  made  under  assumed 
information  that  can  be  generated  along  schematic  processing  of 
experienced  decision  makers. 

The  amount  of  information  available  by  Colonel  N.  is  not  that 
small,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Colonel  N.  (with  similar 
training  to  General  A.)  came  up  with  a  different  plan. 

As  Colonel  N.  provides  General  A.  with  additional  information 
about  the  situation  (size  of  ambush  and  facts  about  the  terrain) ,  in 
order  to  explain  his  decision,  no  further  checks  of  this  information 
was  performed. 

Thus,  between  the  two  decision  alternatives  (one  planned  by 
Colonel  N.  on  the  basis  of  local  information;  and  one  raised  by 
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General  A.  on  the  basis  of  resular  F.M.  tactics).  General  A.  accepted 
the  bricade’s  plan.  However,  the  division  conaander  added  another 
alenent  that  reflects  his  broader  perspective.  This  elenent  dealt 
with  the  order  to  detour  other  forces  tu  a  by-prssinc  route. 

It  is  of  interest  that  Colonel  N.  did  not  convey  to  his  superior 
cosaander  full  details  of  the  execution  plan.  Nor  did  General  A.  ask 
for  such  details.  This  (in  addition  to  the  previously  aentioned  fact 
that  (General  A.  did  not  attend  closely  to  the  developaent  of  this 
particular  coabat)  aay  serve  as  another  indication  that  the  event  was 
not  considered  as  critical  by  both  coaaanders.  Froa  the  division 
perspective  this  attitude  can  be  understood  in  the  context  of  the 
overload  of  information  pertainins  to  the  events  wlons  tne  canal 
outposts . 

Another  point  to  note  is  the  fact  that  relevant  Inforaatlon 
about  the  battle  (e.g.  lack  of  Infantry  forces,  iaaobility  of  the 
tanks  on  the  dune  turf)  arrived  at  the  the  divisional  HO  only  about 
two  hours  after  the  fighting  started.  This  inforaatlon  led  General  A 
to  a  decision  to  assign  an  unattached  infantry  platoon  on  4  APCs  to 
help  Colonel  N.  This  decision  can  be  viewed  as  an  iaprovisation  based 
on  a  need  (expressed  by  the  brigade) ,  and  on  an  unplanned 
opportunity  that  caae  up.  During  this  hasty  sub-decision  that  was 
aade  by  the  division  coaaander,  no  effort  was  aade  to  check 
inforaatlon  about  the  original  assignaent  of  the  infantry  platoon,  or 
the  whereabouts  of  its  Bother  unit.  Such  inforaatlon  search  would 
have  happened  if  the  situation  was  not  perceived  as  stressful. 
Outcoaes  -  About  100  Egyptian  coaaandos  were  killed  and  their 
commander  captured  in  a  three  hours  of  combat. 
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The  context 


The  7th  October,  early  eornlng.  The  event  conaiete  of  the 
aeeting  between  General  A.  with  Colonel  Q. ,  the  coeeander  of  the 
areour  brigade  that  participated  in  the  defense  of  the  northern  canal 
sector  during  the  first  phase  of  the  Egyptian  offense.  Most  of  the 
brigade's  tanks  were  hit,  and  the  brigade  is  partially  dispersed. 
Actually  the  brigade  held  under  direct  command  only  9  tanks. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  meeting  was  initiated  by  General  A.  in 
order  to  obtain  a  direct  picture  of  "what"  and  "why"  things  had 
happened  the  way  they  did. 

General  A.  hears  the  story  of  the  surprise,  the  splitting  of 
forces,  and  their  hurried  run  to  the  front.  He  hears  about  the 
extensive  number  of  casualties,  and  about  the  attempts  to  dislodge 
and  reorganize  forces. 

While  the  main  issue  is  learning  from  mistakes  of  the  current 
activities,  the  question  that  had  to  be  dealt  immediately  is  outlined 
below. 

The  decisional  problem  -  What  to  do  with  the  brigade? 

The  participants  in  the  decision: 

The  main  characters  in  this  decision  are  General  A.  (described 
earlier)  and  Colonel  G.  the  armoured  brigade  commander  (an 
experienced  armour  career  officer). 

General  A.'s  main  motivation  in  this  event  was  to  learn  from  a 
first  hand  witness  about  the  essence  of  the  situation,  and  the 
conditions  of  the  front  brigade.  In  other  words,  to  use  the  meeting 
for  information  processing  that  would  enable  him  to  extract 
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operational  consaquancaa  for  further  fithting. 

For  the  exhausted  and  sleepless  Colonel  0.  the  aeetlng  was  aore 
of  a  Borale  boost  as  he  could  finally  sm  the  long  awaited 
reinforceaent  being  aaterialised . 

Location  of  decision  ■akers: 

The  Meeting  was  conducted  on  the  APC  that  served  as  Colonel.  0.*s 
THO.  The  carrier  was  crowded  with  other  aeabers  of  the  brigade's 
staff.  They  were  situated  on  a  dune  hill  that  was  quite  removed  from 
the  direct  battlefield  (about  lO  KH),  and  they  Just  hear  the 
battlefield  noises. 

Social  setting: 

It  was  a  face-to-face  group  aeetlng  of  a  the  division  commander  and 
battle-exhausted  coamanders  of  the  brigade.  In  the  near  vicinity  the 
group  was  audienced  by  crews  of  a  few  tanks  which  were  part  of  the 
THO  of  the  brigade. 

Every  one  was  attentive  to  the  words  and  reactions  of  the  focal 
person.  General  A. 

Types  of  pressures: 

a.  tiee:  While  tiae  is  always  an  iaportant  factor  in  a 
battlefield,  the  reports  of  the  aeeting  do  not  convoy  a  critical 
sense  of  laaediate  urgency. 

b.  Organisational  pressures:  At  this  particular  situation  the 
aain  organisational  pressure  was  an  iaplicit  pressure  coming  from  the 
subordinate  level.  It  was  a  pressure  stemming  from  the  expectations 
of  the  brigade  officers  that  the  arrival  of  a  higher  commander  with 
reinforcement  will  ease  off  the  grave  situation. 

c.  Combat  consequences:  The  repo«ts  on  the  combat  difficulties 
(e.g.  rate  of  casualties,  surrounded  outposts,  etc.)  of  the  first 
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hours  of  war  servwd  ss  a  continuous  prassins  factor  for  tha 
;  ^  coaaandars.  Yat.  as  tha  aeatlnc  was  conductad  under  a  perception  that 
a  raorianlt'^tion  phase  baclns,  it  aay  be  cautiously  assunad  that  no 
apacific  laaadiata  combat  consequences  were  lepinsing  on  tha  decision 

■akar . 

To  BUB,  Tha  main  prassuraa  of  this  particular  decision  ware 
related  to  tha  attempt  to  clear  uncertainties  about  the  situation  by 
taining  Bore  information  (to  an  extent  of  a  cognitive  overload),  and 
to  the  role  of  a  division  coBBander  to  provide  at  least  psychological 
reinforceaent  to  a  battle  that  had  worn  the  coamanders  of  the 
brigade . 

Inforaation  processing: 

The  processing  of  infornatlon  relevant  to  the  specific 
decisional  question  was  eabedded  in  a  aore  general  question  related 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  entire  battlefield  at  this  particular 
canal  sector. 

This  processing  required  multiple  diBenslons  that  siBultaneously 
eoBpete  for  cognitive  capacity.  The  diBenslons  consisted  of  attempts 
to  organize  conclusions  and  evaluations  of  how  the  Israeli  forces 
fought,  and  how  the  enemy  performed,  and  conclusions  and  evaluations 
about  subsequent  alternatives  for  both  the  Israeli  and  the  Egyptian 
forces . 

The  processing  of  these  general  questions  (embedding  the 
specific  focal  decision  of  this  analysis)  involved  searching  for  much 
Inforsatlon  that  was  transmitted  indeed  presented  in  an  unofficial 
and  unsystematic  way  by  Colonel  0.  and  his  THO  staff.  Parts  of  the 
information  were  repetitive  of  facts  that  General  A.  had  heard  in  the 
previous  briefing  at  the  regional  HO.  Yet,  in  a  way  the  information 
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was  non-redundant ,  sines  it  served  to  ratify  previous  inforsation 
that  was  hard  to  accept  (since  it  negated  previous  knowledge  of 
Israeli>Arab  eilitary  encounters). 

Asidst  of  these  coeplex  processes  caee  up  the  ieaediate  question 
of  what  to  do  with  the  brigade. 

General  A.  reports  two  basic  alternatives  that  caee  to  his  Bind: 

(1)  disperse  the  brigade  and  assign  its  scattered  tanks  to  the 
incoming  brigades. 

(2)  eaintain  the  structure  of  the  brigade  and  give  thee  a  chance  to 
recuperate . 

Within  the  second  alternative  a  sub-variation  was  developed: 

(2. a.)  assigning  a  second  line  eission  to  the  brigade. 

The  key  information  elements  that  were  involved  in  the 
processing  of  the  alternatives  were  as  follows: 

-  The  brigade  was  left  with  few  operating  tanks. 

-  The  brigade  has  low  morale  ( this  m  « ipNaUtiw 
baMd  on  tie  hi|h  rate  of  caualtiei,  ratter  tte»  on  dimet  eridanoe.) 

-  The  brigade  demonstrated,  so  far,  high  fighting  spirit 
(an  element  that  was  supported  by  the  fact  that  the 
brigade’s  cosaand  did  not  ask  to  be  dislodged  from  the 
front  line) . 

Several  points  should  be  made  with  regard  to  these  elements  that 
reportedly  were  considered  by  General  A.  First,  it  is  easy  in 
retrospect  to  detect  a  potential  inconsistency  between  the  two  latter 
information  elements.  Second,  the  above  elements  demonstrate  the  ease 
with  which  schematic  suppositions  about  the  ’’normal”  relationships 
between  variables  (casualties  and  morale)  enter  the  process  with  a 
full  status  of  ’’hard”  information.  Thirdly,  it  is  possible  to  see  the 
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•■•rg«nc«  of  •  doclslon  alternative  es  e  consequence  of  proceesing 
one  eleeent  of  Inforeation  (l.e.  the  dependency  of  the  alternative 
2. a.  on  the  last  information  eleaent).  In  other  words,  the  actual 
processing  of  decisions  consists  of  sequential  esergence  of 
alternatives  rather  than  generating  an  exhaustive  list  of 
alternatives  and  then  evaluating  all  of  thea. 

The  entire  decision  process  was  aade  by  Oeneral  A.  on  the  basis 
of  ths  information  he  obtained  from  Colonel  N. 

OutcoMS:  Alternative  2. a.  was  chosen.  The  brigade  eventually 
recuperated  and  continued  its  fighting  as  4  y.tiact  unit.  At  the  end 
of  that  day  Oct.  8)  the  brigade  included  two  battalions  with  25 
tanks  each.  The  brigade  was  reinforced  later  in  the  day  with  an 
araour  battalion  from  the  aechanized  infantry  brigade. 
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PeciBlon  #3 
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Thft  Contaxt 

Thtt  Bth  of  October  et  0130.  General  A.  returned  from  a  coaaand 
conference  at  the  central  HO  of  the  Southern  Coaeand  at  Ua  Haahiva 
where  he  received  general  ordera  about  hie  division 'a  eiaeion  in  the 
oeunterattaek  planned  for  the  next  eorning  (Oct.  8).  General  A. 
thereby  conducts  a  planning  and  coaaand  aeeting  at  the  THO  of  the 
division.  The  divisional  offensive  aission  consisted  of  attacking 
•neay  forces  froa  the  point  **K''  southward.  The  original  aission 
specifically  indicated  not  to  approach  the  iaaedlate  area  of  the 
canal . 


The  decisional  e»roblea  -  How  to  conduct  the  divisional  attack  ? 

The  participants  in  the  decision: 

The  consolidation  of  the  general  plan  developed  earlier  in  the 
coaaand  conference  was  executed  by  the  division  coasander,  with  the 
participation  a  aaall  eleaent  of  the  division  staff:  the  intelligence 
officer,  the  operation  officer  and  the  signal  officer.  The  orders 
were  issued  and  discussed  in  the  presence  of  two  brigade  coaaanders 
(Colonel  G..  Colonel  N.),  while  the  third  brigade  coaaanderr  (Col. 

K.)  was  absent.  (General  H,  who  was  assigned  the  responsibility  of 
the  sector  froa  Point  and  northward,  was  also  present. 

Location:  The  aeeting  was  conducted  at  THO  of  the  division  which  was 
situated  at  the  lateral  road  (about  30  KH  east  of  the  canal  and  froa 
the  sain  concurrent  coabat  activities). 

Social  setting: 

In  this  faee-to>face  interaction  the  Halted  staff  actually 
served  as  audience  to  relatively  simple  planning,  which  was  baaed  on 
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Halted  updated  inforaation  about  tha  anaay  and  basic  Inforaatlon 
about  tha  approachaant  of  tha  divisional  brigadas. 

Tha  ordars  and  briafings  wara  glvan  to  tha  praaant  two  brigada 
coaaandars  faca  to  faca,  whila  to  Colonal  K.  on  tha  radio. 

Typas  of  praasura: 

tlaa;  As  it  waa  nacassary  for  tha  divisional  units  to  start 
thair  aovaaant  to  tha  attack  araa  at  about  0400.  tha  actual  tiaa  for 
planning  and  Issuing  ordars  for  a  divisional  attack  was  quita 
liaitad . 

Organizational  prassuras:  Sinca  during  tha  planning  stage  there 
wara  coaaunication  problaas  with  tha  Southern  OHO,  tha  divisional 
planning  team  did  not  faca  prasauras  froa  suparordinata  levels.  Yet, 
situation  contained  a  certain  level  of  praasura  due  to  tha  fact  that 
not  all  tha  division  forces  wara  already  at  appropriate  starting 
locations.  Furtharaora,  tha  divisional  HQ  was  unaware  of  tha  specific 
whereabouts  of  one  of  tha  brigada  coaaandars  ( Colonel  K.)  and  his 
units . 

Coabat  consaquancas :  Thaaa  prasauras  wara  inherent  in  tha 
situation  aainly  via  tha  acquired  knowledge  of  results  of  tha  battle 
so  far  (a.g.  rata  of  casualties,  surrounded  outposts  calling  for 
ralnforcaaant ,  ate.),  which  increased  pressures  for  fast 
accoapllshaants  in,  what  was  parcel vad  to  be,  a  vary  difficult 
battle . 

To  SUB,  tha  aain  pressures  at  this  stage  consisted  of  a  relative 
lack  of  tiaa  to  iron  and  coordinate  tha  dataila  of  tha  divisional 
plan  on  tha  one  hand,  and  to  collect  Intalliganca  on  tha  anesy  on  the 
other  hand. 
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XnfonMtion  Proowing; 


Th«  Bain  Inforaatlon  that  waa  aaarchad  for  and  that  was  utilized 
concurrently  related  to  the  location  and  level  of  organization  of  the 
divisional  units.  This  inforsation  clearly  detersined  the  assignaent 
of  the  siasiona  to  the  brigades.  Hence,  the  choice  to  eaploy  Colonel 
K. *s  brigade  as  a  divisional  reserve  was  based  prlaarily  on  the  fact 
that  Colonel  K.  was  not  present  in  the  divisional  conference,  and 
that  the  OHO  were  not  certain  about  his  units  level  of  preparation 
for  the  attack.  In  this  regard  the  choice  ur.-z  leas  influenced  by  the 
facts  that  the  two  other  brigades  already  participated  in  battles 
(O.’s  brigade  defensive  battles,  a.id  W.*s  fighting  the  road 
blockade) . 

Additional  inforaation  that  was  salient  in  the  proceas  was  the 
already  learned  facts  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  anti-tank 
weapons  esployed  by  th«  fgyptians,  and  the  problesatlc  sobility  of 
tanks  in  parts  of  th4  feted  terrain.  This  inforaation  was  employed 
during  the  brief lns».  the  coocanders  and  aainly  in  the 

specification  not  to  app/oach  too  close  (3  KMs)  to  the  canal. 
Outcoees: 

At  about  oaoo  the  diviaional  THO  and  the  brigades  started  the 
approach  to  their  positicns.  The  attack  was  supposed  to  begin  at 
0600. 
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Dftcflon  Probl—  «4 

From  0400  on  thm  eth  of  Oct.  the  commend  of  the  dlvleion  is 
totally  enconpassed  In  command  and  control  of  an  intensive  battle  - 
the  first,  end  unsuccessful  counterattack  alone  the  canal.  At  this 
time  the  Igyptians  are  busy  mtrensthen  their  holds  along  their 
eccomplished  bridgeheads . 

Hany  consecutive  decisions  are  made  as  part  of  the  attempt  to 
execute  the  plan.  Yet.  it  is  difficult  and  in  a  way  meaningless  to 
disect  the  process  into  discrete  decisions,  as  one  decision  feeds  as 
input  into  the  next  one.  It  is  this  case  that  represents  the  second 
type  of  combat  decisions  outlined  in  the  introduction  -  the  "muddling 
through" . 

The  context 

The  plan  called  for  a  divisional  attack  from  the  north  to  the 
south  along  the  canal,  yet  without  getting  too  close  to  it.  Two 
brigades,  commanded  by  Colonels  N.  and  O. ,  were  to  approach  westward 
to  point  "K"  and  then  proceed  southward  with  the  attack.  Colonel  K*s 
brigade  was  issued  to  remain  in  reserve  at  the  east  flank. 

Several  changes  occurred  along  the  execution  as  Illustrated 
below  in  conjunction  with  their  antecedent  factors: 

a.  Changes  of  intentions  in  the  Southern  Command  HO  which 
suggested  as  parts  of  the  sission  to  approach  engulfed  outposts  and 
potentially  employing  Kgyptian  bridges  to  cross  the  canal  westward. 

b.  Brigade  N*  while  approaching  the  starting  point  "K"  near  the 
canal  was  entangled  in  a  combat  that  prevented  them  from  further 
Boving  to  the  south.  This  forced  a  change  in  which  brigade  K  (minus 
one  battalion,  assigned  as  reserve)  was  order  to  replace  Brigade  N 
assault  to  the  south. 
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e.  Difficulties  in  the  assault  southward  and  pressures  from  HO 
to  proceed  with  the  attack,  necessitated  to  use  part  of  N's  brigade 
(two  of  the  three  battalions,  as  one  remained  in  the  northern  flank, 
near  point  •*K*’ ) . 

d.  A  pull-out  of  Israeli  neighboring  forces  (Division  S)  by 
8CH0,  at  the  southern  flank  of  General  A.,  and  an  Egyptian  attack 
from  this  area  forced  the  division  commander  to  commit  the  brigade 
commanded  by  K  to  the  south. 

e.  The  resistance  of  strong  Egyptian  forces,  the  shortage  in  air 
and  artillery  support,  and  Jamming  of  the  communication  networks, 
made  it  difficult  to  concert  a  two  brigade  divisional  attacks,  but 
rather  to  employ  one  armour  battalion  at  a  given  assault. 

As  night  approached  it  became  evident  that  the  attack  was 
unsuccessful,  and  the  pushing  of  the  enemy  to  enlarge  their 
bridgeheads  was  hardly  stopped  by  moves  of  the  divisional  units. 

The  decisional  problem  -  As  mentioned  earlier  this  case  exemplifies 
an  on  going  series  of  consecutive  control  and  command  decision  with 
the  goal  of  acconplisiiing  the  division’s  mission. 

The  participants  in  the  decision 

The  main  characters  of  this  case  are  the  division  commander.  General 
A.  and  his  nucleus  operation  staff  (mainly  his  G-3)  which  monitored 
the  battlefield  from  the  crowded  Co.nmand  Post  APC. 

Location  of  the  decision  makers 

One  of  the  most  cru'tial  aspects  in  command  and  control  of  a 
developing  complex  battle  of  any  military  unit,  and  more  so  as  we 
deal  with  a  large  military  outfit  is  the  location  of  the  commander. 
While  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  all  the 
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•iMiMts  r«l«vant  to  the  choice  of  the  location  of  the  Command  Post, 
it  is  aufflcient  to  mention  lust  a  few  points. 

The  location  should  enable  the  commander  to  obtain  (in  real 
time)  the  most  relevant  information  to  the  critical  elements  of  the 
battle,  and  thereby  provide  him  the  possibility  to  affect  the  battle. 
The  location  should  provide  ample  conditions  for  relatively 
undisturbed  information  processinc  (e.s.  not  under  direct  enemy 
fire).  And  finally,  the  location  should  portray  the  leadership  of  the 
commander,  thus  affectlnt  the  flchting  spirit  of  his  units. 

In  order  to  fulfill  these  (and  additional  requirement)  an 
offensive  act  (as  the  one  currently  analyzed)  require  the  Command 
Post  to  be  mobile,  shifting  from  one  place  to  another  as  demanded  by 
the  changing  situation. 

An  analysis  of  the  movement  of  the  division  Command  Post  which 
was  composed  of  5  APCs  is  compatible  with  the  above  analysis. 

At  0400  the  CP  began  its  move  to  point  ”V”,  a  dune  hill 
overlooking  Point  "K" ,  where  the  attacking  brigades  were  to  begin 
their  assault  southward.  Subsequently  as  the  brigades  headed  south 
the  division  CP  moved  initially  between  the  two  brigades,  and  then 
moved  to  point  "2",  an  observation  point  overlooking  the  battleground 
of  two  of  his  brigades.  As  complications  arouse  General  A.  drove  to 
confer  with  his  two  brigade  commanders  near  the  front  line.  Further 
battlefield  development  led  the  CP  to  point  "H". 

In  all  these  locations  the  division  commander  could  see  eost  of 
the  actions  of  his  two  leading  brigades,  however  he  had  no 
observation  on  the  actions  of  the  brigade  commanded  by  Colonel  K. 

The  current  emphasis  of  the  ability  to  observe  the  action  is 
made,  since  in  many  cases  communication  networks  were  jammed  or  non- 
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operative.  Hence,  eye-sight  becane  a  critical  aeans  to  control  the 
battle . 

During  one  phase  of  the  battle  (point  "Z")  the  CP  was  under 
heavy  artillery  barrage  which  resulted  with  some  direct  hits.  Hence, 
increasing  the  already  problematic  communication  network,  and 
directly  influencing  the  decision  process  relating  to  the  activities 
of  Colonel  K. 

Social  setting 

The  actual  members  of  the  decision  team  were  mainly  the 
commander  as  the  central  member,  and  as  supporting  members:  his 
deputy,  and  the  G3.  This  support  became  more  significant  as 
the  situation  became  more  demanding.  In  such  cases  the  delegation  of 
tasks  became  necessary  both  as  providing  operational  suggestions,  and 
as  monitoring  and  coordinating  lateral  communications  with 
neighboring  forces.  However,  it  should  be  acknowledged  that  the 
communications  lines  in  the  1973  APC  did  not  allow  too  many  options. 

Most  of  the  communication  during  decision  making  relied  on  radio 
communication,  (even  among  the  division  staff  In  the  CP).  The 
difficulty  inherent  in  this  aeans  is  expressed  by  the  fact  that  when 
the  opportunity  raised  for  face  to  face  briefing  (e.g.  the  one  held 
by  General  A.  and  his  two  brigade  commanders)  they  all  felt  that  it 
was  a  relief  to  hear  each  other  and  the  battle  noises,  rathei-  than 
listening  to  the  radio  networks. 

The  typcw  of  pressures: 

Time:  The  attempt  to  concert  a  divisional  attack,  in  whic). 
armour  attack  was  to  be  coordinated  with  air  and  artillery  support, 
and  for  which  the  initial  planning  was  very  sketchy,  increased  the 
needs  for  "on  the  spot"  monitoring  and  control.  As  activities 
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departed  front  the  original  plan  tiae  preaaurea  increased  as 
coordination  of  subordinate  unit  became  more  difficult. 

Organisational  pressures:  Several  aspects  of  organizational 
pressures  operated  simultaneously.  In  terms  of  superordinate 
organizational  pressures  the  Southern  Command  Head  Quarters  (SCHO) 
Introduced  pressure  in  the  following  manner: 

a.  Changes  or  modification  of  the  original  mission. 

b.  Their  search  for  information  about  the  current 
battlefield  (the  reports  indicate  a  case  in  which  General  A. 

explicitly  demanded  SCHQ  to  stop  communicating  with  him,  since  he  was 
busy  commanding  his  units). 

Additional  pressures  came  from  the  subordinate  level  -  as 
expressed  in  their  repeated  requests  for  air  and  artillery  support, 
and  for  reinforcement. 

Combat  consequences:  This  pressure  vas  built  up  as  the 
battlefield  picture  portrayed  a  theme  that  ’'nothing  is  going  right" 
and  the  rate  of  casualties  and  .loses  became  very  hig)i.  In  other 
words,  the  fate  of  entire  division  offensive  became  sore  and  more 
questionable. 

This  case  included  also  additional  pressing  elements  that  were 
related  directly  to  the  well  being  of  the  command  personnel.  The 
command  suffered  in  addition  to  the  physical  iatigue,  due  to  the 
continuous  effort,  also  sheer  physical  threat  by  the  way  of  the  the 
artillery  barrage  on  the  command  post. 

The  latter  case  represents  vividly  the  culmination  of  the  three  types 
of  pressure,  because  during  this  barrage,  brigade  commander  K. 
reported  desperate  conditions  in  the  southern  flank  of  the  division 


(orsanlzatlonai  pressure)  that  required  fast  decision  (tise 
pressure) .  while  at  the  saae  tiae  the  division  comnanders  are  under 
direct  physical  threat. 

Finally  all  these  pressures  were  part  of  a  tottv  situation  full 
of  uncertainties. 

Xnfonation  processins: 

One  of  the  sain  features  of  the  eosaand  and  control  activities 
during  this  long  day  was  the  search  for  reliable  inforaation. 

The  inforaation  sought  related  to  location  of  units,  about  their 
acc ofe.pl ishaents .  and  naturally,  inforaation  about  the  eneay  -  its 
location,  its  force  and  its  activities. 

Most  of  the  information  search  was  done  by  the  coamander,  with 
occasional  help  by  the  staff  (mainly  in  relation  to  SCHO  and/or 
neighboring  forces ) . 

The  amount  of  comprehensive  inforaation  was  scarce,  partly, 
because  the  potential  providers  of  the  inforaation  were  occupied 
leading  their  own  busy  units.  In  addition,  the  reliance  on  radio 
communication  Increased  havoc  as  the  networks  were  Jammed  by 
electronic  devices  by  enemy,  and  by  aechanical  failures;  In  addition, 
the  networks  were  ov>  rcrowded  by  division  units,  and  by  SCHO  requests 
for  information. 

One  can  state  that  because  of  uncertainty  commanders  wanted  and 
tried  to  utilize  all  the  potential  incoming  information.  However,  the 
fragmentation  of  the  inforaation  and  its  unorganized  flow  led  to 
several  phenomena. 

First,  it  was  difficult  to  fully  organize  and  integrate  all  the 
available  Information.  For  example,  the  "neglect**  to  give  greater 
rifnificance  to  the  fact  that  the  neighboring  forces  of  division  S 
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ftra  pullins  out  from  the  area. 

(Part  of  this  neilect  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  this  sove 
vas  not  cospatible  with  recular  F.M.'s  schesas). 

Another  example  illustratinc  the  probless  in  integrating  and 
organizing  the  Inforsation  is  the  atteapt  to  conduct  a  face  to  face 
■eeting  between  Oeneral  A.  and  his  two  brigade  cosaanders  O. ,  and  N. 
asldst  the  heavy  fighting  in  order  to  fors  a  mutual  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  battlefield  and  issue  ad-hoc  specific  plans.  The 
■eeting  was  terminated  Just  as  it  began,  since  the  heavy  fighting 
demanded  the  brigade  commanders  to  leave  to  their  units. 

Secondly,  the  flow  of  fragmented  and  disorganized  information 
while  decisions  had  to  be  made,  did  not  leave  much  time  or 
possibility  for  reliability  and  validity  checks  of  this  information, 
nor  to  explore  its  consistency.  One  noted  exception  is  the  case  in 
which  the  inconsistency  between  two  sources  of  information  was  too 
great  to  Ignore.  In  tha.:  particular  case  information  portraying  the 
enemy's  break  down  in  General  A. *s  sector  arrived  from  SCHO,  and  was 
checked  immediately  by  inquiring  Colonel  G.  about  his  view  which  then 
dlsconfirmed  the  HQ  report. 

Thirdly,  the  need  for  fast  decisions  diminished  the  elaborations 
of  the  information  and  hence  the  number  of  the  alternatives  that  were 
generated.  Thus,  when  the  brigade  commanded  by  Colonel  N.  faced 
difficulties  at  Point  "K",  General  A.  reacted  by  assigning  Colonel 
K. *s  brigade  to  the  attack,  ignoring  that  by  this  he  remained  with  no 
reserve  forces.  It  was  hif:  G-3  that  suggested  to  leave  one  of  Colonel 
K. *s  battalion  as  a  reserve. 

From  the  analysis  of  the  material  it  seems  that  while  the 
greater  portion  of  the  tine  was  devoted  to  obtaining  and  transmitting 
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th«  frAg««nted  InforBation,  BiniBal  tlBe  was  set  for  daeper 
f  procBBBing  of  th«  data. 

In  rBtroapect  the  procesainc  Bay  be  illustrated  alBost  as  an 
8  R  situation ,  in  which  a  report  coses  in.  and  alBost  autosatically 
the  first  appropriate  response  that  cones  to  Bind  is  executed. 
Alternatives  were  not  raised  beyond  the  first  satisficing  one  that 
was  generated  (and  was  usually  quite  schenatic).  Occasionally, 
alternatives  were  replaced  when  subordinate  connanders  suggested 
iBproved  variations  of  the  alternative,  or  indicated  that  the  raised 
alternative  was  unfeasible.  For  example  when  Colonel  K.  asked  for 
reinforcement,  he  naturally  asked  for  his  battalion  that  was  deployed 
with  Colonel  O.  His  suggestion  was  accepted  and  ordered  by  General  A. 
Consequently,  Colonel  O.  suggested  to  send  another  battalion,  since 
the  suggested  one  was  busy  in  battle.  Considerations  of  unity  of 
forces  were  not  part  of  this  decision.  Yet,  eventually  this  factor 
was  found  to  increase  subsequent  control  probleas. 

Outcoaes 

The  counterattack  failed  and  the  division  hardly  succeeded  at 
nightfall  to  stabilize  a  defense  line  about  10  KM  from  the  canal. 

From  a  starting  force  of  170  tanks  100  tanks  were  left.  The  division 
paid  with  a  long  list  of  casualties  including  battalion  coBaanders 
and  aany  other  officers  and  crew. 

Table  1  sumaarizes  the  aain  features  of  the  four  cases  along  the 
different  parameters  of  the  analysis  schema. 


Insert  Table  1  about  here 
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As  the  Bsln  purpose  of  this  presentation  was  to  explore  the 
applicability  of  the  proposed  analysis  scheaa.  the  basic  question  to 
be  reviewed  in  this  section  are  the  followint: 

a.  Did  the  sutCMted  paraaeters  differentiate  aaong  various 
Instances  of  battlefield  decision  asking  in  a  aeaningful  way  ? 

b.  Did  the  cases  suggest  additional  paraseters  or  indicate  that 
several  paraaeters  are  irrelevant  ? 

The  rest  of  this  section  will  oe  devoted  to  answering  these 
questions  by  reviewing  the  previously  suggested  parameters  as  they 
were  reflected  in  the  four  decision  cases. 

i.  The  background  script,  and  the  decisional  question. 

The  analysis  Indicated  that  the  nature  of  the  decisional 
question  is  tightly  related  to  its  general  background  or  context.  We 
found  that  quite  often  it  is  difficult  do  disect  a  decision  problem 
into  a  discrete  event  that  can  be  analyzed  Independently  of 
additional  related  activities  (cognitive,  social  and  organizational). 
Quite  arbitrarilly ,  the  four  cases  represent  several  types  of 
decisions  which  vary  in  terns  of  their  complex  association  to  other 
on  going  activities. 

The  first  case  reflects  a  decision  with  regard  to  controlling 
decisions  aade  by  of  a  sub-unit  of  the  division.  The  second  case 
portrays  a  relative  simple  event  of  a  "discrete"  question  -  "what  to 
do  with  an  almost  shattered  brigade".  Yet,  even  this  "discrete" 
decision  was  embedded  in  a  more  general  question  of  how  to  react  to 
an  "unforeseen"  battle  situation. 


Case  #  3  rcprasant  a  typical  *'pre>battle"  decision  activity  > 

^  planninf  a  divisional  attack.  The  fourth  case  illustrates  a  typical 
battlefield  situation  of  successive  Interlinked  decisions  which  all 
relate  to  the  toneral  question  of  how  to  execute  a  cosplex  division 
assault  aission. 

Xt  Is  plausible  that  subsequent  developaent  of  this  research 
project  will  generate  a  fraaework  for  aapping  significant  categories 
of  coabat  decisions. 

2.  Participants  in  the  decision 

The  second  paraaeter  of  analysis  involves  the  characterization 
of  the  individuals  involved  in  the  decision-asking  process. 

In  all  the  reviewed  cases  (and  as  expected  by  anyone  familiar 
with  ailitary  settings)  the  focal  person  in  the  decision  asking  is 
the  coaaander.  However,  we  found  it  iaportant  to  include  as 
participants  additional  aeabers.  These  aeabers  can  be  divided  into 
two  categories  that  aay  occasionally  overlap.  The  first  category 
includes  aeabers  of  the  cosaander's  staff  (his  deputy,  the  operation 
officer,  signal  officer,  etc.).  The  second  category  consists  of 
either  subordinate  coamanding  officers  of  sub-units  or  coaaanders  at 
higher  levels. 

In  the  cases  analyzed  here,  the  contribution  of  these  two  types  of 
participants  was  characterized  by  providing  inforaation  or  by  raising 
alternatives. 

In  case  #2  the  brigade  coaaander  provided  inforaation,  and  the 
decision  was  aade  solely  by  the  coaaander  of  the  division. 

In  case  #1  a  brigade  coaaander  provided  both  the  Inforaation  and  the 
decision  alternative,  which  then  was  elaborated  by  the  division 
coaaander.  Case  #  3  Illustrates  a  case  in  which  information  and 
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•ItttrnatiVM  vmrm  dlscus««d  b«tw*«n  the  division  coeeander  and  a 
nucleus  of  his  staff.  Finally,  the  fourth  case  reflects  a  situation 
In  which  coeeanders  of  the  sub-units  and  SCHO  provided  inforeation 
and  alternatives  that  were  further  processed  for  decisions  basically 
by  the  division  coessnder.  with  eoee  help  of  his  nucleus  staff. 

It  should  be  noted  that  since  all  the  reviewed  cases  dealt  with 
a  sinfle  division  cossanders,  no  attempt  was  asde  to  analyze 
decisional  styles  in  relation  to  distinsuishlng  characteristics  of 
the  cosaander. 

3.  Location  of  the  decision  eaker 

The  location  and  the  physical  setting  of  the  division  coaesnder 
(the  sain  decision  saker) ,  differed  in  the  four  reviewed  cases.  In 
the  first  case  he  was  on  route  in  his  cosaand-car  and  quite  removed 
from  the  target  decision  area.  In  the  second  case  the  decision  was 
asde  on  the  crowded  APC  of  Colonel  0. 's  coaaand  post.  On  the  third 
case  he  was  stationed  on  the  ground,  quite  removed  froa  the  fighting, 
in  order  to  plan  the  next  day's  attack.  The  fourth  case  Illustrates 
the  nobility  of  the  coaaand  post,  constantly  shifting  from  one  place 
to  another,  in  an  attempt  to  aonitor  the  battlefield  from  close 
distances.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  case,  the  location  of  the 
coanander  reflects  a  desire  to  sake  the  decision  on  the  basis  of 
first  hand  information,  acquired  by  face  to  face  conaunicstion,  or 
directly  by  eyesight  iapression,  rather  than  by  radio  coaaunication. 
The  price  for  this  effort  was  usually  operating  in  relatively 
Inconvenient  locations  for  inforaation  processing. 

4.  Pressuree 

The  three  proposed  pressure  elements  were  deaonstrated  at 
different  degrees  in  each  of  the  analyzed  cases. 
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Tiae  prasaura  waa  aoatly  pravalant  In  tha  fourth  caaa,  and  in  a 
dlffarant  aoda  in  tha  third  caaa  (tha  problaa  of  coaplatins  tha  plan 
of  a  diviaional  attack  in  about  ona  and  a  half  houra). 

Organiaatlonal  praaaura  froa  suparior  lavala  waa  a  cantral 
faatura  of  tha  fourth  caaa.  and  ralativaly  unfalt  in  tha  othar 
daciaiona.  Howavar.  praaauraa  froa  aubordinata  lavala  appaarad  both 
in  tha  firat,  and  fourth  caaaa. 

Tha  *'coabat  conaaquancaa**  paraaatar  waa  tha  laaat  dafinad  aaont 
tha  praaaura  paraaatara.  Ita  a  priori  dafinition  iapliad  iaaadiata 
conaaquancaa  for  tha  currant  or  iaaadiataly  iapanding  coabat  of  tha 
diviaion.  Howavar.  tha  raviaw  of  tha  caaaa  ravaalad  that  thaaa 
conaaquancaa  could  ba  outlinad  on  varioua  diaanaiona.  In  a  global 
Sanaa,  caaa  #4  had  tha  aoat  aavara  iaplications  on  thia  paraaatar, 
whila  tha  aacond  daciaional  caaa  had  tha  lowaat  laval  of  thia 
praaaura,  Tha  othar  two  caaaa  wara  of  intaraadiata  lavala  of  thia 

i 

praaaura.  Ona  of  tha  optiona  to  "aeala**  thia  typa  of  praaaura  waa  to 
conaidar  tha  ability  of  tha  daciaion  aakar  to  **corract'’  or  to  changa 
tha  daciaion  if  provan  to  ba  wrong.  Howavar,  furthar  work  ahould  ba 
davotad  to  thia  paraaatar. 

Finally  wa  introducad  anothar  praaaura  alaaant,  i.a.  tha  aaount 
of  diract  phyaical  praaaura  inharant  in  tha  aituation.  Thia  paraaatar 
eonaiatad  of  phyaical  fatigua  and  diract  phyaical  hasarda  aa  b#»ing 
undar  fira.  Whila  tha  alaaanta  of  fatigua  incraaaa  froa  casta  il  to 
caaa  #4,  tha  daciaion  aakar  waa  undar  diract  fira  only  at  ona 
daciaion  point  daaeribad  in  tha  analyaia  of  tha  fourth  caaa. 

Social  Batting: 

It  waa  alraady  aantionad  that  tha  diviaion  commandar  waa  in  aoat 
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casM  th«  sol*  decision  aalcttr 


iployint  (at  least  aa  reported  by 


< 


hie)  only  elnieal  help  free  other  eeabere  of  his  ateff. 

Free  our  analysis  it  seeas,  that  the  eain  obstructing  factor  her  was 
the  eeans  of  coaeunication  with  the  other  participants,  a  point  that 
was  already  discussed  in  the  context  of  the  location  of  the  decision 

aaker. 

The  aain  problea  with  this  paraaeter  is  that  the  raw  aaterial 
that  was  analyzed  did  not  contain  too  ouch  inforaation  on  this  topic. 
Planned  interviews  with  eyewitnesses  to  these  cases  will  be  used  to 
clarify  wore  on  this  factor. 

Inforaation  Procesalns: 

The  nature  and  quality  of  inforaation  processing  during  the 
decislon-aaking  activity  depends  (besides  the  attributes  of  the 
decision  aaker,  that  in  this  case  were  constant)  on  the  definition  of 
the  decision  problea,  and  on  the  previously  stated  situational  and 
social  factors. 

While  soae  of  the  actions  pertaining  to  the  general  fraaework  of 
inforaation  processing  aay  be  directly  observed  (active  inforaation 
search,  inforaation  transaitted,  alternatives  raised  by  decision 
participants),  aany  acre  activities  have  to  be  indirectly  inferred  or 
extracted  by  self  reports  of  the  participants.  The  letter  type  pose  a 
problea  for  an  archieval  research,  and  suggest  the  use  of 
experiaental  designs. 

In  general  the  review  of  the  four  cases  reveal  one  of  the  aain 
characteristics  of  a  battlefield  •  decision  asking  under  high 
uncertainty. 

One  of  the  sain  activities  of  the  commander  in  such  cases  was 
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inforMtion  tath«rlns.  Aaon«  th«  four  casM.  tha  sraatast  affort  to 
gathar  inforaotion  was  axhibitad  in  caaa  #4.  Intarastingly .  in  case 
#3  (tha  planning  of  tha  attack)  thara  ara  no  apaciflcationa  for 
axtanaiva  information  gatharing. 

Tba  tMo  claasaa  of  information  typaa  that  wara  mostly  sought 
warai  location  and  fighting  conditions  of  own  sub-units  (soaetiaas 
also  relating  to  sub-units  of  neighboring  forces ) .  and  information 
about  enemy  forces  activities. 

In  most  eases  no  attempts  wara  made  to  ra-avaluata  or  double- 
check  tha  information. 

A  central  feature  of  tha  transmitted  information  in  tha  two 
cases  that  dealt  with  direct  coaba'.s  (case  #l  and  #4)  was  its 
fragaantation.  This  in  part  was  due  to  tha  reliance  on  radio- 
communication  in  iammad  networks.  Mora  importantly,  this  fact 
motivated  the  commander  to  conduct  face-to-face  meetings  with  the 
sub-unit  comaandars.  in  order  to  get  a  comprehensive  picture  (c.f. 
ease  #2,  and  esse  #4). 

Another  a-oriori  parameter  of  information  processing  was  the 
generation  of  decision  alternatives.  In  three  of  the  cases  there  were 
indications  of  more  than  one  alternative  of  action.  In  the  first 
case.  Colonel  N.,  started  to  act  upon  one  decision  alternative,  while 
Oeneral  A.  preferred  another  alternative.  In  the  second  case,  General 
A.  himself  vascillated  between  two  alternatives  concerning  the 
brigade  commanded  by  0.  Finally,  during  the  fighting  described  in 
case  #4,  several  alternatives  were  raised  on  various  occasions. 
However,  only  in  the  second  case  the  alternatives  were  compared  prior 
to  casting  the  decision.  In  all  other  cases,  the  first  raised 
alternative  was  adopted  as  the  decision.  Normally,  other  alternatives 
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•■•rg«d  subsequently,  either  when  the  orlginsl  slternatlve  wes 
^  reported  unfeasible  by  the  subordinate  eosaander,  or  when  it  uas 
perceived  as  such  by  a  eeaber  of  the  decision-saking  teas. 

A  review  of  the  foui  eases  reveals  that  the  euteoses  of  two  of 
the  eases  set  the  expectations  of  the  decision  sakers.  In  ease  fl  the 
brigade  was  sueeessful  of  overcosing  the  asbush,  and  in  case  #2  the 
brigade  was  successful  in  saintainlng  its  framework  as  a  fighting 
brigade.  The  conjunctive  review  of  case  #3  and  #4  suggests  that  the 
general  plan  and  the  execution  of  the  counterattack  failed  to  seet 
the  expectations. 

However,  at  this  stage  of  analysis  it  cannot  be  stated  what  were  the 
relationship  between  the  decisional  process  and  its  consequences. 


To  sue,  the  present  analysis  suggest  that  with  several  einor 
Bodifications,  the  suggested  Bultiple*-diBenslonal  analysis  soheea  is 
epplieeble  to  study  the  coaplexities  that  are  involved  in  the 
decision  Baking  processes  of  brigade  and  division  cMsanders  during 
coBbat.  Further  analysis  of  additional  sources  pertaining  to  the 
above  eases  (personal  Interviews,  radio  transcripts,  end  field 
operation  diaries),  and  enlarging  the  sasple  of  oases  will  lead  to 
the  construotlon  of  a  broad  data  base.  This  data  base  will  serve  to 
extract  the  process  aodel  that  is  relevant  to  battlefield  decision 
Baking. 
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APPOfDIX  A 


A  .tentative  schema  for  the  preliminary  content  analysis  . 

1.  The  background  script,  and  the  definition  of  the  decisional 

question. 

2.  Definition  of  the  contextual  elements  (along  a  tine  dimension): 

2.1.  Location  of  the  decision  making: 

2.1.1.  Distance  from  the  combat  activity. 

2.2.1.  Physical  setting. 

2.2.  Types  of  pressure  in  the  situation: 

2.2.1.  Time . 

2.2.2.  Organizational  pressures. 

2.2.3.  Combat  consequences . 

2.3.  Social  setting: 

2.3.1.  Amount  of  people  present  in  the  situation. 

2.3.2.  Amount  and  categories  of  individuals  involved  in 
the  decision  making  process. 

2.3.3.  The  type  of  communication  employed  in  the  process. 

3.  Characteristics  of  the  decision  makers:  rank,  position, 
experience,  motivation,  etc.. 
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4.  Inforaation  proceBSing :  (the  cholee  of  tlMnte  lifted  belw  nu  heead  on  their  relevfooc  to 
dfcitioQfl  freniflc  nd  nfreuise,  Metioead  ie  oar  coeceptufl  eodel,  and  on  reoeet  eodelt  of  infortation  pweetinc 
if  decifioe  nkiac). 

5.  Th«  dynaaic  of  docision  dafinition. 

6.  Inforaation  satharins; 

6.1.  Type  of  inforaatiort  search  (in  relation  to  FMb)  by 
different  individuals  in  the  situation. 

6.2.  Aaount  of  inforsation  available  in  the  settlnt  in 
general,  and  amount  used  by  participants  in  the 
situation. 

6.3.  Proportion  of  relevant  and  irrelevant  Inforaation  in  the 

syatea. 

6.4.  Reliability  and  validity  checks  of  the  inforaation. 
(including  treataent  of  inconsistencies). 

6.5.  Ad  jnt  (or  proportion)  of  tiae  spent  on  th(t  various 
elements  in  the  process. 

7.  Inforaation  interpretation: 

7.1.  Methods  of  inforaation  interpretation  by  participants. 
Essentially,  the  way  new  inforaation  is  Incorporated  in 
the  knowledge  structure  of  the  decision  aakers,  and  the 
potential  biases  in  this  sub^process. 

7.2.  Organization  of  inforaation  -  selection,  extrapolation, 
integration,  summary,  and  presentation  of  the  organized 

product . 
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B.  O«n«ratlon  of  altornatlvos  and  their  '^valuation: 

B.l.  Aaount  and  diversity  of  alternatives  raised  and 
cons'^ered  by  decision  eakers. 

6.2.  Methods  of  evaluation  of  alternatives,  ani  eainly,  the 
criteria  esployed  in  these  evaluations. 

9.  Consequences  of  the  decision.  In  this  regard  it  is  not  seant  to 
evaluate  the  association  between  characteristics  of  the  decision 
process  with  its  con'tequences,  but.  rather  to  explore  various 
possibilities  of  coexistence  of  the  process  ^  its  consequences. 
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